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pron Increase in Employment declares* that the United States has not kept pace with 

fel On October 24, 1935, Frances Perkins, Secretary of Europe in giving jobs back to the workers despite the 

isa | Labor, announced that industrial employment in Septem- of 

ents in | ber reached the highest point since November, 1930, and Labor Uihce hgures the A. F. of L. estimates that the 

me ate f that 350,000 had obtained jobs in September. The index jobless in Europe have declined in the last year from 
of employment was 83.6 (1923-25 equals 100) compared 8,400,000 to 7,400,000 and that there are 50 per cent 
to 81.8 in August, 1935, and 75.9 in September, 1934, more out of work in the United States than in all Europe. 

ae ow o- eceunan of ‘approximately 645,000 workers. The Stress is also put on the fact that price increases are 
-~—_ index of payrolls in manufacturing reached 72.1 (1923-25 offsetting the workers’ increase in purchasing power and 


of the f equals 100), the highest recorded since May, 1931, com- 


ee pared to 69.6 in August, 1935, and 58 in September, 1934. 
vs ani} hese gains took place in the face of a sharp decline in 
n labor? the automobile industry due to the introduction of new 
ny civil models. 

= Employment increased in both the durable and non- 


by th durable goods industries. Although manufacturing and 
retail trade accounted for 300,000 of the re-employed 
workers, gains were made in coal mining, building con- 
e struction, wholesale trade and 18 other industries. In 
ent?” — the non-durable goods industries the index of employment 


ct of the reached 96.9 and in the durable goods industries 71.2. 
ought thf In the manufacture of machine tools, which is the barome- 
1 sneom} tet indicating placement of orders in power driven cutting 
t, neve: machinery, the increase was 4.8 per cent in September 
The lab compared to August, bringing the index (96.4) to the 
a highest point since December, 1930. It is estimated that 


the increase in the combined payrolls of manufacturing 
and non-manufacturing industries added $12,000,000 a 
week over the August level. 


President Roosevelt in his radio address October 24, 
1935, declared that private industry had increased em- 
ployment 5,000,000 since March, 1933, and that payrolls 
showed an increase of $104,000,000 per week. These 
figures apply to industries for which the government has 
definite statistics but they do not include the results in 
industries for which there is no adequate record, such as 
small retail businesses and farms where “it is common 
— that many thousands” of workers have been 
added. 


He is particularly encouraged by the “signs of recovery” 
etm in the “so-called heavy industries,” or “durable goods 
life.” group,” where employment is 62 per cent higher than 
it was in the “spring of 1933” and payrolls are 139 per 
cent greater. “This represents a net increase in employ- 
ment of 1,185,000” workers and a “rise of over $40,000,- 

in weekly payrolls.” He concludes that “we seem 
to be taking up the slack” and he hopes that it will in- 
creasingly relieve the federal, state, and local governments 
of the support of the unemployed. 


On the other hand the American Federation of Labor 
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that we cannot expect the present industrial upturn to 
carry business very far on the road to recovery unless 
increased production is balanced by a corresponding rise 
in workers’ buying power. 

Employment on farms has steadily decreased from 
June, 1929, to June, 1935. Figures furnished by the 
United States Department of Agriculture* indicate that 
the number of family members per 100 farms decreased 
from 265 in June, 1929, to 223 in June, 1935, and the 
number of hired workers per 100 farms decreased from 
121 to 89. During this period the average number of 
persons employed per farm in the United States decreased 
from 3.86 to 3.12. 


Federal Government Employes Increase 


In 1800, eleven years after the government was estab- 
lished, its resident civilian employes in Washington num- 
bered 126. In May, 1935, the civil list numbered 712,112 
of whom 102,539 were at work in the national capital. 
But to emphasize this increase without considering the 
economic and political developments which have necessi- 
tated a greater number of services performed by the 
government is to entirely misrepresent its significance. 

The expansion of the nation from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific Coast, the development of industry, transportation, 
and agriculture on a national scale, the impetus given to 
government activities by minor wars as well as the Civil 
War and the World War, the growth of industrial war- 
fare compelling government interference, and increasing 
demands by all elements of the population for government 
aid and services, all indicate the reasons for expansion of 
government personnel. And it is probably still inadequate 
to meet the needs of a rapidly growing population en- 
gaged in creating an exceedingly complex life. 

From about 4,000,000 in 1789 the population increased 
to nearly 123,000,000 in 1930. In 1821 “there were 8,211 
employes in executive departments, a proportion of 82 
per 100,000 population. Over a century later, in May, 
1935, the number had grown to 712,112, or 560 per 
100,000 population. 


1 Monthly Survey of Business, October 14, 1935. 
2 Cited in the Monthly Labor Review, August, 1935, p. 358. 
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“Growth was relatively slow in the earlier period. The 
computed ratio to population of 82 in 1821 rose to 149 
in 1831, and remained at substantially this level, though 
at the conclusion of the period in 1871, the ratio, 135, 
was slightly lower than in 1831. From 1871 to 1913, the 
number of employes had multiplied from 53,900 to 443,- 
605 and the computed ratio had risen to 460. 

“With America’s entrance into the World War and the 
commandeering of the nation’s resources to carry on the 
fight, the government personnel expanded tremendously, 
‘reaching an all-time peak of 917,760 on November 11, 
1918, or 881 per 100,000 of the population. 

“Demobilization and the withdrawal of the government 
from many activities into which it had been forced by 
the exigencies of winning the war, brought the total 
number of the executive civil personnel down to 548,531 
in 1923, to which level it has never dropped since then.’* 

When President Roosevelt took office in March, 1933, 
there were about 565,000 government employes. Under 
the Economy Act of 1933 the number was reduced to 
554,981 in July, 1933. Since then the enlarged activities 
of the government increased the number by May, 1935, 
to 712,112, an increase of 157,131 or 29 per cent. 

Perhaps one of the best illustrations of the expansion 
of an activity is to be found in the Post Office Depart- 
ment, a most significant contribution to the development 
of cohesion in a diverse nation. The expansion in volume 
of business since 1840 is indicated in the following table: 


Year Ended Number of Mileage of Revenue 
June 30 Post Offices Post Routes per Capita 
1840 13,468 155,739 $0.27 
1860 28,498 594 0.27 
1880 42,989 343,888 0.66 
1900 76,688 500,989 1.34 
1920 52,641 435,342 4.10 
1930 49,063 518,617 5.75 
1933 47,641 555,578 4.67 


Improving Public Administration 


The “career system” for employes of federal, state and 
local governments was recently recommended to the 
American people in the final report of the Commission of 
Inquiry on Public Service Personnel, appointed by the 
Social Science Research Council.2 The Commission was 
headed by L. D. Coffman, president of the University of 
Minnesota, and included Louis Brownlow, director, Public 
Administration Clearing House, Chicago, Ill.; Ralph 
Budd, president, Chicago, Burlington and Quincy Rail- 
road, Chicago; Arthur L. Day, vice-president, Corning 
Glass Works, Corning, N. Y.; Charles E. Merriam, chair- 
man, Department of Political Science, University of 
Chicago; and Luther Gulick, director of the Institute of 
Public Administration, Columbia University, who acted 
as director of research and secretary of the Commission. 

“We do not believe,” the Commission states, “that the 
public service should first be minutely classified into pig- 
eonholes for which the civil service commission tries to 
find men who exactly fit each compartment, but rather 
that the service should be divided into ladders for which 
young men are normally selected to start on the bottom 
rung. These ladders must rise from different points 
depending upon the kinds of service, and an opportunity 
must be provided for advance at different rates of speed 
and for transfer from one ladder to another.” 

“The spoils system, the use of the public payroll for 
charity, undiscriminating criticism of public employes, and 


1 National Industrial Conference Board Bulletin, August 10, 1935. 
2 Better Government Personnel. New York, McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, 1935. $2.00. 


the failure to adjust our ideas, our governmental instj- 
tutions, and our public personnel policies to the social and 
economic changes since the Civil War,” are held by the 
Commission to be primarily responsible for the inability 
of government to compete with private business, industry 
and the professions in attracting the nation’s best man 
power. 

The following specific measures were urged for imme- 
diate action: 


1. Extension of the federal civil service system to in- 
clude— 

(a) all postmasterships 

(b) deputy collectors of internal revenue and dep- 
uty marshals 

(c) such professional and skilled services of the 
regular departments as are now excepted 

(d) the personnel of federal emergency adminis. 
trations, boards and agencies. 

2. The repeal of— 

(a) all general legislation prescribing residence 
requirements or geographic apportionment of 
appointments 

(b) all national, state and local measures setting 
a definite term for appointive administrative 
officials. 

(c) Section 213 of the Economy Act of 1932, 
which requires the discharge of one member 
of a married couple when both are employed 
in the federal service. 

3. Amendment of veteran preference laws so that they 
will adequately recognize the war service of veterans 
without conflicting with merit principles or the effi- 
ciency of public service. 

4. Establishment or designation of a personnel officer in 
every department or agency of adequate size in fed- 
eral, state and local governments. 

5. Increase in the appropriations for personnel adminis- 
tration and for the Civil Service Commission in the 
federal government, and in state and local govern- 
ments, where necessary for the adequate maintenance 
of the merit system. 


6. Extension of classification and salary standardization 
to the federal services outside the District of Co 
lumbia. 

7. Extension of the merit system to the personnel of 
state and local governmental agencies spending fed- 
eral funds, under standards supervised by the U. S. 
Civil Service Commission. 


The quality of service rendered by our government rests 
upon the character and capacity of the men and women 
who constitute it and public service “can become af 
effective instrument for carrying out the decisions and 
desires of the people” only if the contacts of citizens with 
government through public servants are “skillful, intelli- 
gent, responsible, honest, impartial, and in accordance with 
law, and open to and influenced by criticism.” 


Receivership and Reorganization Charges 


Detailed evidence of the abuses in making excessive 
charges in the receivership and reorganization of corpore 
tions was presented by Federal Judge Alfred C. Coxe if 
his denial on October 23, 1935, of claims in connectiot 
with the case of the Paramount-Publix Corporation now 
known as Paramount Pictures, Inc. He strongly disap: 
proved of the “vicarious generosity” with stockholders 
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money and of payments to a “multiplicity” of lawyers and 
committees. 

Prior to the enactment of the Corporate Reorganization 
Act approved June 7, 1934, costs, including committee 
charges, were customarily provided for outside of court 
proceedings. “This gave rise to great abuses.” Now, 
however, all reorganization expenses are subject to judi- 
cial scrutiny and determination. 

Of total claims amounting to $3,239,828 presented by 
53 petitioners, including some of the most prominent law 
firms and banks, only $1,026,711, or less than one-third, 
were allowed. Claims for services were reduced from 
$2,841,031 to $766,426 and claims for expenses were re- 
duced from $398,796 to $278,784. 

The extent to which claimants had been over-generous 
to themselves is indicated more strikingly in the reduc- 
tions made in particular cases. The largest fee, $700,000, 
demanded by a law firm was reduced to $200,000. A 
receiver and a trustee whose claims were $128,000 and 
$118,000 respectively were allowed $60,000 each. A trus- 
tee who demanded $87,000 got $35,000 and a receiver, an 
official of the defunct corporation, claiming $18,545 got 
$7,500. The lawyers of the stockholders’ committee re- 
ceived $115,000 of the $250,000 fee requested. Claims 
of three members of the committee were denied on the 
ground that one was the president of a company owned 
by the Paramount, and that the other two had traded in 
the Paramount securities while members of the committee. 
The judge held that they had a “clear duty” to the stock- 
holders to refrain from such trading. The expenses of the 
committee were greatly reduced on the ground that they 
were excessive, and the attempt of the committee to 
pyramid charges in the case of a bill from a firm of 
consulting engineers and accountants was described by the 
judge as “simply indefensible.” 


The President on Public Discussion 


In a message to the Fifth Annual Women’s Conference 
on Current Problems held recently in New York, Presi- 
dent Roosevelt made the following comments about the 
desirability of “continuing education” and in regard to the 
necessity of public discussion of issues confronting the 
nation : 

“Education in its broader sense begins only after formal 
school education is finished. Henry Adams, a great Amer- 
ican, suggests, in the title of his autobiography, that a 
man’s education is a continuing thing throughout his life. 
Especially is this true of education in public affairs, to 
which you so wisely turn your attention. 

“There was never a time in the history of this country 
when an examination of the fundamental principles on the 
basis of which our public affairs are conducted was more 
important. Great and significant questions face us on all 
sides. We do well to take counsel with respect to these 
by a fair public presentation of varying points of view... . 

“Modern government has become an instrument through 
which citizens may apply their reasoned methods of pre- 
vention in addition to methods of correction. Government 
has become one of the most important instruments for the 
prevention and cure of .. . evils of society. .. . Its con- 
cern at the moment is unabated. It conceives of itself as 
an instrument through which social justice may prevail 
more greatly among men. 

“In the determination of the standards that make up 
social justice, the widest discussion is necessary. In the 
last analysis, government can be no more than the collec- 
tive wisdom of its citizens. The duty of citizens is to 
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increase this collective wisdom by common counsel, by 
the discovery and consideration of facts relating to the 
common life, and by the discouragement of those who for 
selfish ends or through careless speech distort facts and 
disseminate untruth.” 


Fatal Accidents in Automobiles 


In 1934, 33,980 persons or 26.9 per 100,000 of the 
estimated population of the country were killed “in or 
by automobiles,” while 1,789 more were killed in collisions 
between automobiles, street cars and railroad trains, ac- 
cording to the compilation made by the Bureau of the 
Census. This is an increase of 3.6 per cent since 1933 
and of 23 per cent since 1932. It should be noted, how- 
ever, that there were fewer deaths from automobile acci- 
dents in the latter year than for any other since 1928. 
With the exception of 1932 and 1933 there has been a 
fairly steady increase in the number of deaths since 1920. 

A striking factor in the situation is the relatively slight 
increase in cities of 100,000 or more as compared with 
that for the country as a whole. For the latter there were 
nearly 4,000 more deaths in 1934 than in 1933. But for 
the cities of 100,000 or more population the increase was 
only 68. Of the 23 states showing an increase of 50 or 
more deaths since 1931, only eight have a larger urban 
than rural population. And of these, Massachusetts is the 
only one in which approximately half the increase oc- 
curred in the cities of more than 100,000. This record 
may be compared with that of New York State where 
the number has been materially reduced since 1931, al- 
though in 1934 there were 119 more fatal accidents than 
in 1933. Rochester alone showed an increase of 35. In 
the other cities of 100,000 or more there were only 15 
more deaths than in 1933. Newark, N. J., had the lowest 
record in 1934 since 1922, Pittsburgh had the lowest 
record in 1934, except that of 1933, since 1922. 

The lowest rate per 100,000 of population in 1934 was 
that of Rhode Island, 14.60. The highest rates were, 


respectively, Nevada (73.4), Wyoming (45.25), Arizona 
(44.85), and California (42.62). 


“Religious Liberty in Mexico” 

The American Committee on Religious Rights and 
Minorities sent a deputation of three—Philip Marshall 
Brown, former professor of international law at Princeton 
University ; Carl Sherman, former New York State Attor- 
ney-General ; and William Franklin Sands, a diplomat of 
many years experience in Latin America—to Mexico last 
summer to study the situation there. It should be noted 
that these three are respectively Protestant, Jew, and 
Roman Catholic. The deputation studied the constitutional 
provisions and the federal and state laws in regard to 
religious liberty, the number of ministers, education, and 
the nationalization of church property. They find that 
“no one can seriously question that these provisions are 
both anti-clerical and subversive of mankind’s religious 
rights,” and that they cannot be justified as “mere safe- 
guards of . . . civil powers. When the result of precau- 
tionary laws is that they can and do result in the absolute 
prohibition of religious teaching of children, the complete 
closing of churches and elimination of priests in most of 
the highly populated areas and inadequate church and 
clergy facilities in the remaining territory, there is no 
longer a reasonable separation of powers—but a complete 
destructive influence.” 


The deputation is convinced that “the present Mexican 
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government does not recognize its constitutional obligation 
which guarantees its citizens freedom to profess the reli- 
gious beliefs or to practice the devotions of their sects. 
We also conclude that such government is not according 
reasonable protection to the organized church bodies, 
whereby they may maintain their rightful functions in the 
spiritual leadership and guidance of their respective sects.” 
The report is available in pamphlet form from the Ameri- 
can Committee on Religious Rights and Minorities, 70 
Fifth Avenue, New York. 


Hospitalization of Veterans 


Before the Association of Military Surgeons on October 
3, 1935, Brig. General Frank T. Hines, administrator of 
the Veterans Administration, declared that more than two- 
thirds of the ex-service men who are receiving hospital 
care are suffering from maladies which are not due to 
military service. Of the 51,088 patients under the care 
of the Veterans Bureau on September 14, 10,784 were 
receiving merely domiciliary care with incidental medical 
treatment. Of the remaining 40,304 there were 860 who 
were being treated at the request of other federal agencies 
such as the Civilian Conservation Corps. Thus there were 
39,444 directly under the Veterans’ Bureau and of this 
number 27,933 were receiving treatment for maladies 
“not incurred or aggravated in military service’ while 
11,511 were “suffering from diseases or injuries attributed 
to military service.” 

The annual hospitalization costs have increased from 
$23,530,916 in 1922, when 53 hospitals were operated, to 
$39,855,873 for the fiscal year of 1935 when 79 hospitals 
were operated. By continuous efforts to eliminate waste 
General Hines declared that a progressive reduction of 
the per day rate for each patient had been effected. In 
1935 the cost for those treated for tuberculosis was $4.01, 
for general medical and surgical treatment $3.41, and for 
neuropsychiatric patients $1.97. 


Savings for Users of Electricity 


The Federal Power Commission announced on Sep- 
tember 8, 1935, that due to rate reductions users of 
electricity had saved at least $47,460,618 between July 1, 
1934, and June 30, 1935. This figure is based on reports 
from 1925 of the 3,200 private and municipally owned 
utilities. Since June 30, 1935, reports from 12 additional 
companies show that by rate reductions over $13,000,000 
has been saved for consumers. Thus the survey of re- 
ductions shows that over $60,000,000 has been left in the 
pockets of consumers. 

Up to June 30, 1935, rates were reduced by 480 of the 
1,010 private companies reporting and by 270 of the 915 
municipal plants. The rate reductions of the private 
companies averaged 3.5 per cent and reductions by muni- 
cipal plants averaged 5.86 per cent. Analysis of the 
reports showing reductions totalling more than $100,000 
indicates that more than 50 per cent of the savings went 
to residential consumers. 

This result indicates the effectiveness of consumer 
pressure. 


Agriculture and Industry Contrasted 


In Wallace's Farmer (Des Moines, Ia.) for August 3, 
1935, appeared the following paragraphs in regard to 
production in agriculture and industry during the past 
ten years: 

“In 1925-29, the peak years of city prosperity in the 


United States, the people of this nation consumed the 
products from around 285,000,000 acres. 

“In that same period, America’s farmers used more than 
310,000,000 acres to grow food crops. The surplus over 
domestic needs was shipped abroad. 

“In the worst years of the depression, American farm- 
ers continued to produce at the same rate, but exports 
were decreasing and domestic buying power was low, 
The result was low prices. 

“This year, farmers are using 285,000,000 acres for 
food and feed, or enough to supply the American con- 
sumer on the same scale as in 1925-29, Industry, unlike 
agriculture, is still operating far below 1925-29 standards,” 


In the Current Periodicals 


Spectator (London). October 11, 1935. 

“The Churches and the Nation.”—The Anglican Church Con- 
gress and the assembly of the Congregational Union of England 
and Wales, meeting simultaneously, both discussed “the part that 
organized religion ought to take in relation to the secular public 
life of the state.” The leaders of the churches asserted that “on 
such a question as the maintenance of international justice through 
collective action, if necessary by force, Christians, as Christians, 
cannot be silent. They must affirm the necessity of preserving, 
even if it involves fighting for, the ideals of reason, justice and law 
among nations.” And the same principle must be applied in the 
social sphere at home. “The leaders of the churches recognize 
that the Christian communities cannot stand aside and look on in 
detachment while the world is torn with doubts upon practical 
issues turning upon what they, as Christians, hold to be supremely 
right or wrong. The Christian way will not be the way of the 
politician; but a Christian electorate could make the way of the 
politician the Christian way.” 


Religion in Life. Autumn Number, 1935. 

Niebuhr, Reinhold. “Christianity in Its Relation to the Perennial 
and the Contemporary Man.”—‘“Iin Europe Christianity has been 
definitely reduced to the proportions of an ark which cannot 
prevent the flood of communistic and nationalistic spiritual an- 
archy.... In America the situation is not so desperate but not at 
all hopeful. England still has the best opportunity of keeping the 
eternal truths of the Christian gospel related to the immediate 
struggles of modern society. That is probably due to the fact that 
it has a quasi-Catholic religion and therefore a social form of 
Christianity. Asin all Catholicism, this religion is primarily 
feudal in its social expression. . .. The twenty per cent, or there- 
abouts, in the Anglican Church, which is relating the truths of 
the Christian religion to the struggle of modern man for social 
justice is of tremendous significance in modern culture. It has the 
best chance in western civilization . . . of entering organically into 
the creation of a new society.” 


Atlantic Monthly. September, 1935. 


Douglas, Lewis S. “There Is One Way Out.’—The former 
Director of the Budget criticizes the spending program of the 
administration in the initial article of a series of five. He argues 
that individual credit is dependent on national credit and that 
saving by individuals is more to be desired than spending since 
“the great bulk of existing unemployment is in industries which 
make things that the individual consumer does not buy”—the capi- 
tal-goods industries, and that savings go “in the form of loans or 
investments to business and industry, which in turn purchase 
capital goods with the amounts so received.” In the October issue 
Mr. Douglas affirms that “some slight beneficial effects of a 
temporary character . . . are more than offset by the destruction 
of general confidence in private business as a result of the growing 
government deficits.” 


The Forum. October, 1935. 


Fowler, Bertram B. “The Democratic Way to Prosperity.”—A 
concise and dramatic statement of the aims and benefits of the 
consumers’ cooperative movement. “. . . all capital stock should 
have a stated value and receive fixed interest, capital’s wage. The 
profits should be divided, part going back into the business to 
allow for expansion, for better service, the rest returning to those 
who made the profits possible—the consumers.” 

This is “simple, evolutionary, and inevitable.” Following the 
retail societies will come cooperative wholesale establishments, 
at length cooperative production—“the only way to bring about 
industrial peace” by having both capital and labor work for the 
consumer. 
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